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DI CESNOLA V-ERSUS HITCHCOCK. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: t . 

Sir: I notice that some of the assertions in Di Cesnola's 
"Cyprus," especially in regard to the places where certain of 
the Cypriote antiquities were found, are quite different from 
the statements on the same subject made in an article on the 
General's discoveries published in Harper's Monthly for July, 
1872. How do you explain these discrepancies ? Is General Di 
Cesnola a blunderer or is the magazine writer at fault ? 

F. L. G., Philadelphia. 

Answer.— The magazine article was written by Mr. Hitch- 
cock, now of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in this city, a highly re- 
spectable and trustworthy gentleman, who positively declares 
that his assertions are "correct," and that the discrepancies 
are " quite novel facts " to him. We should not like to pro- 
nounce " General Di Cesnola a blunderer" but we certainly see 
no reason to consider "the magazine writer at fault." 

DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING ON SA TIN. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : What colors and other materials are best for painting 
on satin? (2) Is any particular kind of satin necessary? (3) A 
few practical hints on this subject would be gratefully received. 

S. A., Cincinnati, O. 

Answer. — (1) Get in tubes the following water-colors : trans- 
parent colors— carmine, purple-lake, and Prussian blue ; semi- 
transparent — Vandyke-brown, burnt sienna, and terre-verte; 
opaque — Venetian red, vermilion, cobalt, chrome-yellow, Nos. 
I, 2, 3, and flake white. A bottle of turpentine, some sable- 
brushes Nos. 3 and 4, a wooden palette, and a palette knife are 
also necessary. (2) Any fine grain satin will do. It may be 
cotton backed. The following practical hints, which have been 
published before, will be found useful for a beginner : *' Honey- 
suckle, jasmine, ox-eye daisies, apple blossom, and any other 
flowers with a good deal of white or yellow in them, always come 
out well on black satin. Supposing you wish to paint a sprig of 
apple-blossom', proceed as follows: Squeeze on your palette a 
little carmine and a good deal of flake-white for apple-blossom, 
and terre-verte, chrome-yellow, burnt sienna, and Prussian blue 
for the green leaves. Begin by putting in the high lights with 
flake-white, using a little turpentine, and, while the work is still 
wet, apply a little carmine mixed with white to those petals that 
require it. For the calyx use terre-verte mixed with yellow 
chrome, and put in the stamens with orange chrome. You will 
now begin the leaves, using the paint as thin as possible, and 
working the way of the leaves, instead of putting on a flat tint 
as in water-color. If you wish to show the under side of a leaf, 
use a little flake-white with the green. The stalk might be ot 
Vandyke brown mixed with white, burnt sienna being used in 
places showing the knots in the wood. Do not use much tur- 
pentine with your colors, but be very careful to wash your brushes 
well in it after using them." 

PAINTING IN WA TER-COZORS ON TERRA 
COTTA. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : If you have not already given directions for painting on 
terra-cotta in water-colors some instructions for such work would 
be gratefully received by A Jersey Girl, Orange, N. J. 

Answer. — The ground is first sized, and the design is then 
sketched and filled in with Chinese white, mixed with a little 
water-color megilp, laid on evenly and thickly, not with too full 
a brush. Red sables are the best to use, of any size convenient, 
the flat being more useful than the round, when the white is 
thoroughly dry, it is painted over with the colors, and the design 
is varnished. The colors are laid on rather thick and dry, and 
the varnish must not be allowed to run beyond the design ; the 
brush should be a small flat one, used as dry as it can be worked 
with. The whole surface may, of course, be varnished ; but then 
the effect of the bright design on the dull ground will be lost. 
White spirit varnish is the best. This work will not bear washing. 



PREPARING A FAN FOR PAINTING. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : I want to paint a silk fan in water-colors, but find that the 
material cockles as soon as I put in the wash for the ground 
work. Can you suggest a remedy ? (2) How can alterations be 
made in Chinese white? S. P. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Answer. — You do not say whether your fan is already mount- 
ed. If it is only the silk you speak of, before being painted on, 
it should, of course, be stretched tight on a frame or fastened 
out on a board. It may be gummed or pasted round the edge, 
or it may be pinned, the pins being half an inch apart. Drawing 
pins are to be had of the stationers, but the best for woven ma- 
terials are the smallest size of toilet pins ; the smaller the pin, the 
less hole it will make. A fan must be opened out flat on a board, 
and secured by a pin in every fold, round both the outer and in- 
ner edges. Where practicable, it is much easier to paint a fan- 
leaf unmounted, allowing a margin of an inch all round ; but it 
the work is for sale, it is not so easy to dispose of a leaf as of a 
complete fan. (2) By dropping water on the part to be altered 
and gently working with the brush, repeatedly drying it off with 
a cloth. 

VARNISHING WOOD-PANEL PAINTINGS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : What kind of varnish is used for pictures in oil on wood 
panels ? (2) How is it applied ? Saratoga, N. Y. 

Answer. — (1) Clear and colorless spirit varnish. (2) A small 
bristle brush must be well dipped in, and let to drain, so that the 
varnish fills, but does not drop from it, and it must be worked one 
way. In varnishing a design alone, the greatest care must be 
taken not to go over the edge. 



A RAISING MEDIUM FOR ILLUMINATING. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : What is "raising gesso," which I am told is used in Eng- 
land in illuminating on vellum ? How is it made, and how is it 
applied to raised gilding ? Illuminator, Quincy. 

Answer. — It is a raising material sold by most dealers in art- 
ists' materials, in tubes ready for use. It is a preparation ot 
plaster; but it is not safe for the student to make it for himself; 
much depends upon its proper consistency. Squeeze it from its 
tube when the surface is ready, and mix it with a little water 
until it will flow pretty thick. Lay it on the place that is to be 
raised thickly, and allow it to dry, and repeat the process until 
the preparation has attained the wished-for height, only be care- 
ful never to apply a fresh coat until the one previously laid is 
perfectly dry. When the proper height is attained and the mix- 
ture quite dry, take the palette-knife and scrape any blots or un- 
evenness of surface, and rub over with the flat burnisher, laying 
a piece of writing-paper between the burnisher and gesso until 
the whole surface is smooth and even. Then take some ordinary 
gold size, and thin it with water, and wet the whole surface, wait- 
ing for it to be nearly dry and sticky in the same manner as for 



flat gilding, and lay on the gold leaf exactly in the same manner. 
When the gold is quite dry, commence to burnish. The pointed 
burnisher is used for the raised gilding, and should be moved 
always in one direction, lifting the hand and recommencing 
rather than returning. Place a piece of writing-paper between 
the gold and the agate, and work on steadily for some considera- 
ble time, until the gold becomes bright and dazzling by the fiic- 
lion. After the burnishing is complete the gold can be orna- 
namented with either diaper patterns, dots, or etched lines. 
Raised gilding as well as flat gilding can be so treated. 



CHRISTMAS CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : (1) Will you kindly furnish us with some designs for 
Christmas church decorations. (2) Some suggestions to help us 
in the work would also be gratefully received by 

A Rector's Daughters, Boston. 

Answer.— (1) You will find a variety of designs in the sup- 
plement of the last December number of The Art Amateur. 
Directions for decorating were also given then. As we have 
had many other requests for directions, however, we furnish the 
following suggestions : The chief points to decorate are the 
chancel and east end, the font, the pulpit and lectern, the window 
sills and arches. The chancel is of the first importance, the re- 
redos and altar rails claiming our immediate attention. Unless 
the reredos isol special beauty or carving, a temporary one in- 
troduced as a screen forms a very pretty decoration, and affords 
scope for considerable taste and ingenuity. Panels of common 
pine made like folding screens, but without hinges, are all the 
framework required. Regulate the width and height of the pan- 
els by the chancel wall, and arrange so that the number is un- 
even ; three, five, or seven will do. Cover the panels with coarse 
brown paper, and illuminate upon it in oil colors and Williams' 
gold. It is not generally known what a valuable background 
brown paper affords. The effect is artistic, giving a warm sub- 
dued coloring, pleasing in a church. If you decide on five pan- 
els, illuminate Nos. 1, 3, 5 as texts, and Nos. 2 and 4 as diapers 
in gold, white, and brown, introducing in their centres the sacred 
monogram on shields or medallions. Choose a legible type for 
texts, making the words entirely of capital letters the same size 
throughout ; 3} in. or 4 in. letters are quite large enough. Con- 
fine the coloring of the texts to red outlined with white ; finish 
the panels by nailing strips of evergreen borders round them. 

The font requires a temporary cover — thus, a wooden hoop to 
fit the rim of the basin, and springing from it by three arches an 
upright cross, I2in. or i8in. high. Twine the hoop with moss 
and white flowers (chrysanthemums last well), the arches with 
moss, and the cross with holly berries, and white holly leaves. 
Lay a text round the base of the font on a mossy carpet. Form 
the text of 3m. capitals,' similar in type to those on the reredos. 
White flannel pasted on card forms very pretty letters. Lay wa- 
terproof paper under the moss, or it will soil the stonework. 

Decorate the pulpit and lectern with bands of evergreen and 
large stars ; one on each, the uniformity looks well. The stars 
should be five-pointed, 2oin. in diameter, cut in either board or 
pasteboard. Cover them with white holly, marking the points 
with clusters of red berries. Dried ferns and ivy twine round 
the foot of the lectern, making its base full and branching. 

Windows require boards to fit the sills, and red flock paper to 
cover over the boards. On each sill should be a text, or part of 
one. The letters, the same type as the reredos and font, should 
be 8 in. high. Wreaths for the window tops are best made on 
iron arches and suspended. Pillars should be wreathed alternate- 
ly in spiral and perpendicular lines. Dotible triangles and 
banners look well on vacant spaces of wall. 



HINTS FOR BEGINNERS IN WA TER-COLORS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : A few hints as to the proper colors to be used with others 
to obtain graduating shades for illuminating in water colors and 
a few hints on color combinations would be greatly appreciated 
by A Novice, Cleveland, O. 

Answer. — Ultramarine and cobalt may be lightened with 
white only, and darkened with black or indigo. Vermilion may 
be lightened with cadmium or Indian yellow, and darkened with 
carmine. Indian red may be lightened with vermilion or dark- 
ened with black. Carmine may be rendered more rich and bril- 
liant by the addition of vermilion, and darkened with blue, black, 
or Vandyke brown. Rose madder should be treated much in the 
same manner as carmine. Emerald green may be lightened with 
yellow, or deepened with blue. Moss green must be lightened 
with lemon or Indian yellow, and darkened with ultramarine. 
Cadmium yellow is lightened with lemon, and deepened with ver- 
milion. Indian and lemon yellows may be mixed with white, 
and deepened by cadmium and vermilion. Purple may be alter- 
ed to any shade by the mixture with blues or carmine. 

Mixed tints or compound colors most in use may be formed as 
follows : Grays may be made of any tone by the mixture of Chi- 
nese white, black, blue, and a very little carmine, in various pro- 
portions. Chocolates may be composed of Indian red, Vandyke 
brown, black, and a little vermilion. Oranges are formed by the 
mixture of cadmium and vermilion— vermilion and Indian yel- 
low. Browns, of Indian red and black— vermilion and black, 
Vandyke brown, carmine, vermilion, and black — burnt sienna, 
vermilion and black. Slate blue is formed of ultramarine and 
black, with a trace of vermilion and white. Neutral tints, of In- 
dian red and blue. 



EASY MODE OF TINTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : There is, I believe, an easy method of tinting photo- 
graphs which is adopted by many photographers for those per- 
sons who will not pay the price for the more careful and artistic 
method described in The Art Amateur. You will greatly ob- 
lige me by describing it. Satrap, Washington, D. C. 

Answer. — The method adopted by photographers for cheap 
work is very simple. Having prepared the photograph in the 
usual way, take a little pink madder or carmine, or whatever color 
most resembles the carnation ; lay it on the cheek with a clean 
pencil, soften it carefully all round the edges, blending the tint 
into the face. Repeat the process once and again, till you have 
obtained nearly as much color as necessary. We say, nearly as 
much, because you have to pass the general flesh wash over it, 
which has the effect of darkening it considerably. For the pur- 
pose of softening, it will be as well to have two pencils on one 
holder. It might appear that putting on the color of the cheek 
at once, and softening it, would suffice ; but you will get it far 
softer by doing it with a very pale tint two or three times, than 
you possibly can by making it at once as powerful as necessary ; 
besides, it is impossible to soften a strong color as well as a pale 
tint When the color is quite dry, go over the whole of the face 
with the flesh tint, then put it in the hair, eyes, eyebrows, and 
lips ; round off the forehead with a gray, and apply the same to 
those parts of the face where you observe it to be in nature. If 
your photograph be a very dark one, you will not require so much 
gray in it as if it were a light impression ; next wash in the back- 
ground, and proceed with the draperies, &c. 

Return now to the face, strengthen the carnations, grays and 
shadows, by hatching delicate tints over them ; put the light in 
the eye, and the spirited touches about it and the eyebrows, 
mouth, etc., and finish off the hair. In dark photographs you 
will require to lay the lights on the hair with body color, as it is 
generally much darker than it appears in nature. Make out the 



linen with a gray, deepening it in the darkest parts, and lay on 
the high lights with Constant or Chinese white. Proceed next to 
shadow the drapery ; and when you have obtained the required 
depth, scumble in the high lights, using a bare pencil and a very 
gentle hand. 

Give the background another wash, if requisite, and your pho- 
tograph is finished ; or make up a tint of orange vermilion and 
white, according to the complexion, and lay it smoothly over the 
face and hands, then -put on the carnations with rose madder, and 
shadow up the face with orange tint, and proceed, as above, to 
finish. Or, lay in the carnations with a pale wash of carmine; 
than take the same color and gamboge, mix together to form an 
orange tint, with which lay in all the shadows ; next make a flesh 
wash (pale) of the same colors, and cover over all the face, tak- 
ing care not to work up the shadows. If the backgrounds and 
draperies appear dead, take a piece of very soft washing silk and 
rub them up a little, which will have the same effect as if they 
had been hot pressed. Wherever body color has been used, the 
rubbing will be ineffective. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

H. K. D., Boston, asks us if we will publish designs for porce- 
lain sleeve buttons. We may do so soon. In answer to a second 
query, we say that Mr. Camille Piton's first set of six plates of 
flowers and fruit for china painting were published in The Art 
Amateur for April, May, June, July, 1880. The price of the set 
is $1.50. 

E. M. P., Lowell.— We will try and give soon the fan design 
you ask for. A design for " a crackle-work tidy" would be too 
trivial for us to publish. We may add that it is hardly good art 
to imitate on a woven fabric a mechanical effect (or defect?) 
peculiar to ceramic ware. 

Subscriber, Scranton, Pa. — Articles painted in oil cannot be 
" fired " like china. Sometimes they are glazed by being gently 
heated before an ordinary fire. It is a practice, however, that can 
hardly be commended. 

Bess, York. — You will probably find the design of golden-rod 
given in our supplement this month suitable for painting on your 
black satin fire-screen. 

" A Student of China Painting " asks where he can get 
good models of plaques or tiles ready painted and fired, and 
what they would cost. He should look at the French plaques of 
birds and figures recently imported by Schneider, Campbell & 
Co. They are intended for framing or insertion in furniture ; 
but would also serve very well as models, as they are by good 
artists. The prices of these ceramic pictures range from $7 
to $1 4. 

j£ri fWrflMons. 

LESSONS IN WA TER-COLOR DRA WING. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. deserve the thanks 
of students of water-color drawing for the serviceable manuals for 
figure and flower painting they nave just published. We con- 
fidently recommend them to teachers as being, so far as we know, 
the most practical treatises on these subjects yet produced. 

The "Lesson in Figure Painting!' consists of sixteen colored 
plates from designs by Blanche Macarthur and Jennie Moore, 
both medallists of the Royal Academy, London, with very full 
and explicit directions for the execution of each plate. Every 
example is shown in the unfinished and the finished state. The 
palette given is of from ten to eleven colors, which is quite suf- 
ficient. 

" Flower Painting in Water Colors " is by F. Edward Holme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. It is difficult to find a new method of arranging 
flowers for a student's manual, the difference between one book 
of this kind and another lies chiefly in the models offered to the 
pupil. Those before us are colored with great fidelity to nature 
and are somewhat less stiff in arrangement than usual. We 
would suggest, however, that the plates would be more attractive 
if, instead of cold white, a tinted background of contrasting 
colors were used to bring out the brilliancy of the flowers, which 
now have too much the appearance being specimens cut for bo- 
tanical study. 

A BIOGRAPHY OF DA VID COX. 

The biography of a painter, when given with such charming 
frankness as Mr. William Hall describes the career of his friend 
David Cox,* is truly delightful reading. We know of no more 
suitable volume to put into the hands of an art student than this 
pleasantly told story of the struggles, trials, and ultimate success 
of this powerful English landscape painter. Cox's palient, un- 
flagging industry under naturally depressing conditions makes 
one love the man as well as the artist. Like many of his profes- 
sion before him, his genius was not fully appreciated until he 
had well advanced in years. In the ripest period of his art 
he often had the mortification of having his pictures returned to 
him unsold from the galleries of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors, while those of less original artists quickly found buyers. 
He was never so great a favorite with the general public as some 
other exhibiting members of the society, who included such a 
galaxy of eminent water-color painters as Turner, Prout, De 
Wint, Copley. Fielding, Barrett, Cattermole, and William Hunt. 
Fielding's highly finished drawings were always bought freely at 
the exhibitions, and they certainly were in strong contrast with 
the brusque-looking work of Cox, frequently rough and blotty in 
manipulation. Fastidious persons, who fancied that softness and 
smoothness of surface were evidences of high artistic excellence, 
that delicacy of handling and careful elaboration were proofs of 
consummate skill, would pass by the broad, vigorous, suggestive 
drawings of David Cox with a shrug, and an entire disbelief in 
his genius, to secure the more polished and pleasing productions 
of his neighbors. But, as our author says, "Time has reversed 
this verdict, and set that matter right." The naturalness of Cox 
was one of his great charms. His effects of thechangingaspects 
of nature, of rain, of storm, of sunshine, were wonderful. Rus- 
kin, who greatly admires his drawings, truly says of them : " In 
spite of the loose and seeming careless execution, (they) are not 
less serious in their meaning nor less important in their truth. 
. . . There is no other means by which his object can be ob- 
tained : the looseness, coolness, moisture of his herbage ; the 
rustling, crumpled freshness of his bioad-leaved herbage; the 
play of pleasant light across his deep heathered moor or plashing 
sand ; the melting of fragments of white mist into the deepening 
blue above ; all this has not been fully recorded except by him, 
and what there is of accident in his mode of reaching it answers 
gracefully to the accidental part of Nature herself." 

Probably about three fourths of the oil pictures by Cox are 
owned by the family of Mr. J. H. Nettlefold, of Birmingham, and 
since the appearance of this volume, this gentleman has gen- 
erously declared his intention of presenting twenty-five of the 
best of these to the Corporation gallery. The gift represents a 
money value of not less than $125,000. 

The story is told of one Reynolds, a West India planter, who 
having realized a fortune at Berbice, returned to his native town 
of Hereford, and looking about for a residence, was attracted by 
Cox's pretty little cottage, and wanted to buy it. The owner 

* A Biography of David Cox. By William Hall. Edited with addi- 
tions by John Thackeray Bunce. New York, London, and Paris : Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 



